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An interesting sidelight on this method of evaluating personal data
is given by a subsequent study of the salesmen employed by the same
firm between 1927 and 1935.1 Again various personal data items were
correlated with actual records. A majority of the items found to be
significant in the earlier study were also significant in 1935. Certain
items were found to be no longer significant (viz., offices held,
number of investments owned, elapsed time since leaving school,
and home ownership); some new items were added to the significant
list (viz., previous income, previous occupation, minimum living
expenses, length of residence in community, and duration of negoti-
ation for employment). The shift in items may be assumed to
reflect (a) the introduction of job tenure as an additional factor in
determining success, and (fr) an actual change in the diagnostic value
of items because of elapsed time and changing conditions. These
changes illustrate the need for maintaining a continuous appraisal of
the factors that are to be considered in employment.
SOME LIMITATIONS OF THIS APPROACH
The three studies reported above are given as examples of an
approach to the evaluation of personal data in employment. Many
other occupations have been studied in the same way, and, in fact, it is
becoming routine practice to include such material in occupational
analyses.
It is a frequent protest of supervisors and employment managers
that the results of such studies are unrealistic and violate common
sense because they establish the validity of only a small number of
simple factors and do not deal effectively with the unusual or the
complex factors that in the actual employment situation may be of
critical importance. It is true that some factors do not lend them-
selves to statistical study because they occur too infrequently. For
example, poor health is rarely proved to be a valid reason for rejecting an
applicant, because a group of employees being studied rarely includes
enough individuals with definite evidences of ill health to establish the
point. This, however, does not deny the probability that on certain
jobs ill health would be a detriment to performance. Similarly, items
that are insignificant alone may in relation to other items assume impor-
tance. For example, years of schooling as a separate item may be of no
significance; yet when considered in relationship to the applicant's age
" or family economic background it may be of great significance in that
it .reflects adherance to popular educational standards and reflects full
1 Selecting the Successful Salesman^ The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com-
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, 1937.